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‘Losing and Winning. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE’ COTTAGE IN THE) 
GLEN,’ * seNstBiLiry,’ Xc. | 
(Concluded. } } 

A Few days after this circumstance occur- ! 
red, an invitation to another party was re-| 
ceived. Mr. Westbury looked at the card | 
first, and handing it to Julia, said : } 

‘I would have you act your pleasure with 
regard to accepting this invitation.’ 

*It will be my pleasure,’ said Julia, hesita- 
ting and coloring a litth—*it will be my 
pleasure to consult yours.’ 

‘IT have little choice about it,’ said Mr. | 
Westbury, ‘and if you prefer declining to | 
accepting it, 1 would have you to do so.’ 

‘Shall you attend it?” asked Julia, while! 
a shade of anxiety passed over ber features. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


‘Certainly not, unless you do,’ Mr. West-|| 
bury replied, 

‘Then,’ said Julia, * if it be quite as agree- 
able to you; Thad a thousand times rather! 


spend it athome alone with’—she checked | 





herself, coloring crimson and left the se 





tence unfinished, | 

The morning after the levee, Mrs. Westbu- | 
ry was favored with another call from Mrs. | 
Cunningham. 

‘Why, on earth were you not at Mrs. 
B—'s last night?’ asked she almost as 
soon as she entered the house. * You can/ 
imagine nothing more splendid and delightful 
than every thing was.’ | 

* You were there 2’ said Julia. 

“* Yes, certainly—though I went quite late. 
Edward was sick ofa violent head ache, and 
I was obliged to see him safely in bed before 
I could go ; but nothing would have tempted % 
me to miss it.’ 

* How is Mr. Cunningham this morning °’ 
Julia inquired, 

*Much better—though rather languid, as is 
usual after such an attack. But [came in on 
an errand this morning, and must despateh 
business, as Lam somewhat in haste Mrs. 
‘T——is to give a splendid party neat week— 


by the way, have you received a card yet 


,aud Mrs. 


*T have not,’ said Julia. 


* Neither have I—but we both shall. [want 


\¢ to prepare a dress for the occasion, and came 


in to look at the one you wore at Mrs. Parker’s 


as I think of having something like it, 


Mrs. Westbury was about to ring the bell, 
and have the dress brought for her visitor’s 
inspection, but Mrs. Cunningham stopt her 


_ by saying, 


‘No, no—do not send for it. Let me go 


with you to your wardrobe, I may see some- 


thing else that L like.’ 


Mrs. Westbury complied, and they went 


| . . 
|| Up stairs together. Mrs. Cunningham was 


delightfully free in examining the articles 
sxposed to her view, and expressed such 
warm admiration of many of them, such an 


ardent desire to possess the like, that it was! 
rather difficult to forbear telling her that they | 


were at her service. ‘The blond mautle, with 
a blue border, struck her fancy particularly, 
Westbury begged her to accept it, 
saying ‘that she should probably never wear 


it again, as the color was not a favorite with 


her husband.’ 
Mrs. Cunningham hastened home, delight- 
ed with her acquisition, and immediately 


hastened tothe chamber, to which her hus- 


/band was still confined by indisposition, to 


display to him her prize. 
‘See what a beautiful litde affair that dear 


|Mrs. Westbury has given me,’ she cried, 


* How lucky for me that Mr. Westbury don’t 
like blue else ] should not have got it, I sup- 


pose, though, she could spare this, and fifty 


other things as well as not. Why, Edward, 


you don’t know what a delightful wardrobs 


she has! Really, you must indulge ne a} 


lutke more in this way, I believe 
‘Tam sure no one k 

than yourself, Lucy,’ said Mr. Cunningham, 
1a languid voic 


‘QO, Ltry to make the most of every thin 


[ have,’ said Mrs. Cunningham, * but really, 
Milward, My Westbury has twice as much 
ft all sorts ol apparel a L liave 

‘And her husband has more than four 
times as much property as I liave, ibowerce’ 


Mi Cunmiuebau 


yoks laa dressed | 


‘ Supposing he has,’ said his wife, * that 
jneed make no difference in the article of 
And then her house is so charming- 


/ 
| dress, 
ly furnished—every part of it. 


I was in her 
chamber, just now, and it looks elegantly. 
Every thing in it is of the richest and most 
beautiful kind. 
so many luxuries.’ 

‘We surely have every thing aa tine | to 
comfort, my dear Lucy,’ said Mr. Cunning- 
| ham. ™ Our happiness does not depend on 
the splendor of our furniture, but on our 
‘| affection for each other, You would be no 
dearer to my heart, in the paraphernalia of a 
duchess, diamonds and all, than you are in 
your simple morning dress ; and I hope you 


I declare I almost envied her 





do not love me any the less, for not being 
able to furnish my house in the style of Mr. 
Westbury’s.’ 

‘O, no—of course not,’ said Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, in atone utterly devoid of all ten- 
derness or feeling ; ‘but then I should not 
love you the less for having beautiful things, 
[suppose. And really, Edward, I think one 
of the best ways in which a husband can show 
hislove to his wife, is by gratifying her in 
dress, furniture, company, and so-forth ! 

‘ He must ruin himself, then, to show his 
love,’ said Mr. Cunningham, throwing his 
head back on the easy-chair, witha mingled 
expression of mental and bodily pain on his 
features 

Mrs. Cunningham, however, did not look 
up to mark the expression of his countenance 
but half-muttered in reply to his remark— 





‘Tpever knew aman who was too stingy 
jto dress his wile decently, fail to excuse 
How I 


do detestto hear a man tak of ruin if his 





‘himself on the ground of necessity. 


| wife only asks for a new pair of shoes !’ 

| Mr. Cunningham was too deeply wounded 
| ito attempt a reply; and Mrs. Cunningham, 
| hav ing vented something of her discontent in 
this seaths ebullition, flirted out of the cham- 
ber, without even casting a glance toward hes 

uid now afflicted husband, 

| Jn due ume Mrs. 
rece ived, and this it was Mr. Westbury’s wish 
Without manifest 


juvitation Wa 


"| a 


iat Julia should accept. 
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ing thé least reluctance she consented, and 
Mr. Westbury went so far as to thank her 
for her cheerful compliance with his wishes. 
This was a very slight courtesy, but there 
was something in Mr. Westbury’s voice 
when he spoke, that went straight to Julia's 
heart, and she left the room to conceal the 
strong emotion excited by so very trivial a 
cause. ‘She certainly strives to please me, 
be the motive what- it may,’ thought Mr. 
Westbury, when left alone—‘ and though I 
cannot love her, honor ;—nay, gratitude de- 
mands that Tmake her as happy as circum- 
stances will allow.’ He took a pen, and hastily 
writing a few lines enclosed a bank note of 
considerable value and left the litte packet 
on her work-table, that she might see it as 
soon ws she returned. He then left the 
house. When Julia resumed her seat by 
the table, the packet was the first thing that 
attracted her notice. She hastily opened it, 
and read as follows :— j 


‘As Mrs. Westbury is too delicate and 
reserved ever to make known a want, she) 
may have many which are unthought of by 
him who is bound to supply them. Will she 
receive the enclosed, not as a.gift, but as her 
right? Perhaps a new dress may be wanted 
for T "s levee; if not, the enclosed can 
meet some of those calls on benevolence, to 
which report says Mrs, Westbury’s ear is 
ever open. And if Mrs. Westbury will so 
far overcome her timid delicacy, as freely to 





make known her wants whenever they occur 
she will greatly oblige her husband.’ 

Julia pondered long on this note, It was 
ceremonious and cold—cold enough !—yet 
not so frozen as the only one she had receiv- 
ed from him. Perhaps it was his way of 








letting her know that he wished her to dress 
more elegantly and expensively,’ * IT will not 
remain in doubt; [ will know explicitly,’ 
thought she—and taking a pen in her turn, 
she wrote the following ; 

‘Mr. Westbury is so munificent in supply- 
uy every want, that his wife has none to 
make known, Tf there is any particular 
dress that would gratify Mr. Westbury’s 
taste, Mrs. Westbury would esteem it a great 
favor, would he name it, and it would be her 
delight to furnish herself accordingly. She 


accepts with gratitude, not as her right, but 


ws a gift, the very liberal sum enclosed in 
Mr. Westbury’s note.’ 

Julia placed her note on Mr. Westbury’s 
reading-desk in the library, and felt an almost 
feverish inpatience to have an answer, enher| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





verbal or written. For more than an entire 


day, however, she was doomed to remain in 


suspense, as her husband made no allusion || 


either to bis note or her own, though the one! 
‘ . - } 
sive laid on bis desk disappeared on his first 


viewtto the library. But her suspense at! 


length terminated. On going to her chamber || obstinate as well as he! 





SS 


she observed a little box on her dressing ta- | 
ble. On raising it, she discovered a note, 


that was placed beneath it. The note ran 
thus— 


‘Mr. Westbury highly approves the ele- 


gant simplicity of Mrs. Westbury’s style of 


dress, and in cousulting ber own taste, she 
will undoubtedly gratify him. He has yet but 
once seen her wear an unbecoming article. 
The contents of the accompanying box were 
selected, not for their intrinsic value or 


splendor, but because they correspond so | 


well with Mrs. Westbury’s style of dress and 
beauty. Ifshe will wear themto Mrs. T *s 
she will gratify the giver, 

Julia opened the box, and a set of beautiful 
pearls met her view, * Ilow delicate, how 





kind, and how cold he is!’ thought she. * O, 
how trifling the value of these gems, com- 
pared to one particle of his love !—Yet for 
his sake T will wear them—not as my ador- 
ing—may that ever be the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, bat as proof of desire 
in all things to please him, and meet his 
approbation.” 

‘Mrs. T ’s rooms were well filled 
with the elegant and fashionable, on the 
evening on which her house was opened 
to receive company. But the heart of Julia 
was not in such scenes. The more she saw 
of fashionable life the less she liked it. Em- 





ulation, envy, detraction, and dissimulation 
were obtruding themselves on her notice, 
amid gaiety and splendor. Her conscien- 
tious scruples as to the propricty of thus 
mixing with the world, increased rather than 
diminished. * I promised,’ thought she, 
while she was surveying the gay assembly— 
‘I promised, in all things lawful, to obey my 
husband—but is this lawful for me ? It is my 
duty—it is my pleasure to comply with all his 
wishes, where superior duties do not forbid, 
but is it allowable for me to try to please hin 
thus 2? His heart is the prize at which I aim, 
but will the * end sanctify the means 7” Can I 
expect a blessing from above on my efforts, 


while my conscience is not quite clear as to 


the rectitude of the path T pursue? Can | 
not have moral courage enough to tell him 
my scruples ? and dare LT not hazard the 
Julia's 


consequences ? reflec tions wert 


interrupted by the approach of Mrs. Cun-| 


ningha. 

‘Hlow serious you look Mrs. Westbury,’ 
said she. * Really, you and Mr, Cunning. 
ham would do well together, for you are both 
more grave ina party than any where else. 
Mr. Cunningham actually tries my patience 
by his disrelish for society. I do believe he 
is now quite well, yet he made indisposition 


anexcuse for not coming with me to-night! 


‘ But,’ said she lowering her voice almost to | 


a whisper, * Lshall show lin that Lean be 


Ile chooses tu stay 





at home—I choose to come out—and if he 
will not come with me, neither will I stay 
with him. IT should rather live in a cottage in 
the country, and have done with it, for there 
L should have nothing to expect; but to live 
in the midst of elegant society, and yet be 
constrained to immure one’s self is intolera- 
ble, and I will not submit to it!’ 

Mrs. Westbury had not the pain of reply- 
ing toa speech from which both her heart 
and her judgment revolted, as Mr. Eveleth at 
that moment addressed her, He soon en- 


gaged her in a conversation which was con- 


tinued for an hour, and would have been con- 
tinued still longer, but for a general move- 
ment of the company, which separated them. 
Not long after, Mr. Eveleth found bimselt, 
near Miss Eldon, who was chatting with two 
or three gentleman, Mr. Westbury was stand- 
ing hard by, but his back was toward them, 
and Mr, Eveleth did not observe him. 


‘ Are you acquainted with Mrs, Westbury, 
Miss Eldon? Mr. Eveleth inquired. 
| * No, not in the least,’ said Miss Eldon, 
‘and do not wish to be. She looks altogeth- 
er too fade for me.’ 

‘Fade! said Mr. Eveleth— I should 
think that the last word that would apply to 
Mrs. Westbury in any way. She is certain- 
ly apimated both in countenance and man- 
‘ner, and she talks better than any lady [ ever 
‘conversed with. Her thoughts have some- 





| thing of masculine strength and range, delight- 
| fully modified by feminine grace and deli- 
cacy. Her manner is perfectly ladylike and 
gentle.’ 





‘ Every thing she says must sound well,’ 
remarked another geutleman. * She has wo- 





|| man’s most potent charm, in perfection—a 
{| ° ° 
|voice whose tones are all music.’ 


* Perhaps itis all just as you say,’ said 


Miss. Eldon, * but really, I never saw a lady 


that appeared to me more perfectly insipid, 


Miss Eldon’s voice contradicted her words— 
‘L hope her husband sees her with your eyes, 
rather than mine.’ 

*T do—I will!’ thought Mr. Westbury, 
who had heard all the conversation, with a 
‘Fade! re- 
iterated he, as Miss Eldon uttered the 
word—* "Tis false!’ He glanced his cyes 
towards Julia, who stood on the opposite 
side of the room, talking with a lady. She 
was dressed in black, a color that finely con- 





jvariety of conflicting emotions, 


trasted with her pearls, which proved to be 


jvery becoming. Her cheek was a little 


flushed and her whole face beaming with ani- 
ination. ‘Fade, ‘tis false!’ Mr. Westbu- 
|ry’s pride was piqued. Julia was Mrs. West- 
bury—his wife! could he patiently hear her 


thus unjustly spoken of 2 Was there any 


| thing noble in that mind that could thus speak 


lluow srateful tu lis fechiug 





lof a rival: 
' 


or less attractive. I hope,’ but the tone of 
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were the remarks of Mr. Eveleth! How |! 
clearly he read the feelings of Miss Eldon in 
the tone of voice in which she uttered her. 
last remark! He waited to hear no more, | i 
but moving towards, a table that was spread | 
with refreshments, filled a plate, and carried | 
it to Julia, It was the first attention of the 
kind he had ever paid her, and her face was 
eloquent indeed, as she looked up with a 
sinile, and said, ‘ thank you.’ He stood by 
her for a few minutes, made some common- 
placé remarks, even took a grape or two! 
from her plate, and then turned away, a 

} 

| 


| 
} 


was one of the happiest moments of Julia’s 
life. There was something indescribable in | 
his manner, that a delicate and feeling woman 
could alone have seen or appreciated, of 
which Julia felt the full force. 

When the party broke up, Miss Eldon 
contrived again to secure Mr. Westbury’s 
arm. She saw that he purposely avoided 
her, whether from new born indifference, or 
principle, she could not determine ; but hav- 
ing boasted to quite a number of her confi- 
dential friends of his passion for herself, and | 
the reluctance with which he had complied 
with his father’s command to marry Julia, 
who made the most indelicate advances—she | 
resolved, ifart or manceuvering could accom- 
plish it, to maintain the appearance of power | 
over him. From the first she exulted in her) 
conquest of Mr. Westbury’s heart. She ad-. 
mired his person; his fortune she loved; 
and bitter was her mortification, unbounded | 
her displeasure, when his hand was bestowed | 
on another, To make it 4ppear that he still 
loved her; to wring the heart of his wife, and | 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
* || 


detract from her character, were now the} 
main springs of her actions whenever she | 
metthem, The sight of Julia’s 


thought 


s pearls, which 


she should have been her own, 
awakened, on this evening, perculiarly bitter 
feelings. 


Westbury were trifles, when compared with | 


such beautiful ornaments, except as they were | 


the medium through which the latter were 
to be obtained. 
Aten minutes conversation with her ci- 


devant lover was all her art could accomplish 


during the evening at Mrs, T——’s, until she 
secured his arm on going out. In the entry 


they were detained by the crowd at the door, 
Westbury, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth, examin- 


and looking round, they saw Mrs, 


ing a bust of Gen. Lafayette, which stood on! 


foot of the 
With a smile on her beautiful features, which 
were very 


a pedestal, near the staircase. 


slightly softened, and a 
pound expression of scorn and malignity, | 
Miss Eldon seid— 

* Really Mrs. 


quest! Mr. Eveleth is devoted in his atten- 


Westbury has made a con-| 


tions, and enthusiastic in’ his encomiums !| 


Do you not begin to be jealous ? 


i] 
i 


The hand—the heart even, of Mr. | 


| 
com- | 


‘Not in the least,’ Mr. Westbury replied.— 
‘The attentions and approbation of such a 
‘man as Mr, Eveleth, are an honor to any la- 
dy; and Mrs. Westbury’s rigid sense of vir- 
tue and propriety will prevent her ever 
receiving improper attentions, should any 
one be disposed to offer them. She has too 
much delicacy and refinement to court the at- 
‘‘tentions even of her own husband, much less 
those of the husband of another !’ 

Miss E. was stung with mortification, and 
dropping her lead that her face might be 
concealed by her hood, she said, in a voice 
tremulous with conflicting passions— 

* How little did I ever expect to hear Fred- 
eric Westbury speak to me in a severe tone ?” 

* Severe! Maria—Miss Eldon? Does 
‘common justice to Mrs, Westbury sound 
‘harshly in your ear ?” 

‘ Certainly not—But your tone—your man- 
mer are not what they were, and I hoped that 
no new engagements, 
would prevent your retaining a kindly feeling 
towards one whom,’ she hesitated— 

‘ One whom I once loved,’ said Mr. West- 
bury, finishing the sentence for her. *¢ Yes, 
you well know that I once loved you,’ 

‘ Once ?’ interrupted Miss Eldon, 
this is man’s fidelity !’ 

‘ Miss Eldon, you astonish me,’ said Mr, 
Westbury. my wife com- 
mands my respect—nay, my aspiration ; and 
‘duty, honoe, every thing commands that all 
former ties, however tender, should be bro- 


no circumstances, 


‘ But 





*T am married ; 


} 


ken, Our happiness, our respeetability com- 
| mands that henceforth we be only common 
acquaintances.’ 


| * Be it so, farewell 


‘irrepressible bitterness of expression, and 
| snatching her hand from beneath his arm, 
jshe sprang forward and took that of her 
‘\brother, who had just issued from the parlor. 
‘Is that, can, that be Maria Eldon ?’ 
thought Mr. Westbury ; ; ‘the amiable, the 
| feeling, the refined Maria! Where is my 
love, my admiration, my passion for her 
yone ? or rather, by what blindness were 
they at first excited ? 
does she CLAM 


Does she wish to re- 
the heart of the 


| tain—nay, 
What perversion of 


| 


i] 


husband of another ? 
: " 
principle is here ! 
The crowd at the door was by this time 
nearly dispersed, and Mr. Westbury, advan- 


| cing to the trio that sull remained near the 
bust, drew his wife’s arm within his, and 
bidding Mr. and Mys. 


jled her to their carriage. 


Eveleth * Good night,’ 


‘How have you 


= = 


said Miss Eldon, with 


enjoyed yourself this | 


— 


SS! CE 


* Not very well in such large inasses,’ said 
Julia. *To my apprehension, very large 
parties counteract the purpose for which so- 
cial feelings were implanted within us.’ 

* Then you disapprove, as well as disrelish 
them ?’ said Mr. Westbury. 

‘I fear they are not quite innocent,’ said 
Julia. ‘So far as my observation has ex- 
tended, they have little tendency to increase 
benevolence, or any of the finer feelings of 
the heart. I have often feared, that vanity 
‘and thirst for admiration, were the causes 
that draw together one-half of the crowd ; 
wnd a vulgar love of luxuries the other.’ 

* Those causes surely do nog influence all 
those who attend large assembles,’ said Mr. 
Westbury. ‘ Such persons as Mr. and Mrs. 
/Eveleth, for instance, are entirely above 
them,’ 

* Undoubtedly,’ said Julia. * Still T believe 
the rule as general as any other.’ 

* Does not the elegant and instructive eon- 


versation of such a man as Mr. Eveleth 
reconcile you to the crowd ?’ Mr. Westbury 
inquired, 


* Certainly not,’ said Julia, * How much 
more highly such conversation would be en- 
joyed—llow much greater benefit derived 
Artificial delica- 
cy and refinement—artificial feeling—artifi- 
cial good nature—artificial friendship, are 
the usual compound that make large compa- 
Had Mr. and Mrs. Eveleth spent this 
evening with us, in our quiet parlor, how 
much greater would have been the enjoy- 
‘ment! how much more profitably the time 
might have been occupied !’ 


from it, in a small circle. 


nies, 





} 


‘Tt might,’ said Mr. Westbury. ‘ Mr. 
Eveleth has great colloquial powers. His 


‘conversation is at once brilliant and instruc- 


r | tive. I know no gentleman who equals him 
jin this particular,’ 
* T cannot say quite as much as that,’ said 
Julia, * though he certainly converses uncom- 
monly well.’ 

* Who can you name that is his equal?’ 
asked Mr, Westbury. 

Julia hesitated a little, and blushed a great 


deal, though her blushes were unseen, us she 





said—* In conversational powers, I think my 
present companion is very rarely, ifever’ex- 
leelled. And why,’ 
‘ 

‘tlemen should mingle in crowds, where their 


she added, * such gen- 


talents are in a great measure lost, instead of 


‘meeting in select circles, where they could 


\find congenial minds—minds, at least, im 


some degree capable of appreciating them, I 


cannot conceive, But I suppose my ideas of 





l ‘vening ?” 


Mr. Westbury inquired, as soon 


as thee carriage-loor was closed, and the 


If 


coachman had mounted lis box. 
* Quite as well as I ever do in scenes of | 
similar character, Julia answered, 


* Do you not then relish society =" 


‘rational enjoyment, of elegant society are 
She stopped short fearing 
but Mr. Westbury 

After a minute's 


very singular.’ 


| 
} 


| 


she was saying too much, 
requested her to proceed, 
hesitation she said— 


‘IT think the crowded drawing room should 
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be abandoned to those who are capable of -| 
higher enjoyment than gossip, nonsense, | 
flirtation, and eating oysters, confections and | 
creams ; and that people of talent, education. | 
principle, and refinement, should associate | 
freely in small circles, and with Tittle cere- 
mony. In such kind of intercourse, new | 
friendships would be formed, and old ones | 
cemented, the mind and heart would be im- 
proved, and the demons of envy and detrac- 
tion excluded. After an evening spent in 
such a circle, the monitor within would be at 
peace, and the blessing and protection of 
Heaven could be sought, without a feeling of 
shame and self-condemnation.’ 

‘Then your conscience is really at war 
with large parties ?’ said Mr. Westbury. 

‘I cannot deny that it is,” Julia answer- 
ed.—* Impelled by circumstances, I have 
striven to think they might sometimes be in- 
nocently attended, and perhaps they may ; 
but I confess that the reproaches of my own 
conscience are more and more severe, cvery 
time [ repeat the indulgence. Whatever they 
be to others, I am constrained to believe, 
they are not innocent for me.’ 

Mr. Westbury made no reply, for at that) 
moment the carriage stopped at their own) 
door, and the subject was not again resumed. 





Every party was sure to procure for Mrs. | 
Westbury the favor of a call from Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. On the following morning, at as 
early an hour as etiquette would allow, she 
yiade her appearance. 

* I could not stay away this morning,’ she 


vexed, and so hurt, that IT must have the sym- | 


pathy of some friendly heart ; and you are a) 


. . | 
friend to every one, especially when in 


trouble” _ 

‘ What troubles you, Mrs. Cunningham ?’ 
Mrs. Westbury inquired, 

‘You recollect,’ said Mrs. Cunningham, 
‘what I said to you last night about Mr, Cun- 
ningham's indisposition. Well, as soon as 
I got home, I ran up stairs, of course, you 
know, to see how he was, expecting to find | 
him abed and asleep. Judge how I felt, when! 
I found my bed as [left it, and no husband! 
in the chainber. I flew down stairs, and 
searched every room for him, but in vain. I 
then rang for Peggy, and asked ** if she 
knew where Mr. Cunningham was.” ** La, 
ma’am,” said she, * I’m sure I don’t know.) 
He went out just after you did. He 
called me to give charge about the fires, and 
said he was going out. I thought he had al- 
tered bis mind, and was going to Mrs.! 





T *s. 1 dismissed the girl, and went to 
my chamber in an agony, as you may suppose. | 
I declare I hardly know what I did or thought: 


for three long hours—for it was su long be-'|} 


fore Mr. Cunningham came home! I don't 
know what I said to him when he came, but) 


1} 
said, the moment she entered. ‘I am so! 


ihe was not the kind, affectionate creature, 
that he ever has been, for he almost harshly 
‘told me “to cease my upbraidings”—up- 
braidings ! think what a word—* for if I 
‘sought pleasure where I liked, I must not 
quarrel with him for doing the same!” .My} 
dear Mrs, Westbury, I could not make him) 
tell me where he-had been, do all I could— 





land I have horrible surmises. What shall I 


‘do? T-am sick at heart, and almost dis- 
tracted,’ 


| ¢ Will you follow my advice, my dear Mrs. 
Cunningham ? said Mrs Westbury, who 
itruly pitied her distress, much as she blamed 
her, 

* O, yes—I will do any thing to feel happi- 
er than I now do, Really my heart is 
broken,’ and she burst into a passion of tears. 

Mrs. Westbury attempted to soothe her, 
and then said— 

‘Forgive me, if I wound, when I would 
only heal, You have been a little imprudent, 





to the taste. of your husband. He does not| 
like crowds, and you must in part relinquish 
them for his sake.’ | 
| ‘And is not that hard 2?” said Mrs. Cun-| 
“ningham. ‘Why should he not conform to. 
jimy taste, as well us Ito his? Why must 
men always have their own way !’ | 


| That point is not worth while to discuss,’ 
said Mrs, Westbury. * Your happiness, my| 
friend, is at stake. Can you hesitate an in-| 
stant which to relinguish ; those pleasures, | 


which, after all, are so unsatisfying, or the 
approbation, the happiness, perhaps, the 
heart, even, of your husband ?” | 
* But why,’ persisted Mrs. Cunningham, | 
‘need he be so obstinute? You see he! 
could go out and stay till two in the morning !| 
It seems as if he did it on purpose to torment | 
me,” and she again burst into tears, 
| ¢*] have not the leagg doubt,’ said Mrs. 
Westbury, * that would you yield to Mr. Cun-| 
‘ningham’s wishes—would you let bim see| 


yourself, he would cheerfully, and frequently, 


perhaps, accommodate himself to your taste. | 


‘Few men will bear being driven, and they) 
would be objects of our contempt if they | 
would, for authority is divinely delegated to| 
;them; but there are very few who have not| 


generosity enough to take pleasure in gratify-| 


| 


ing the wife, who evidently strives to meet) 


his wishes, and is willing to sacrifice her} 


own pleasures, that she may promote his| 


‘and must retrace your steps by conforming, 


‘I don’ know,’ said Mrs, Cunningham. 
*[ can’t bear to have Ned think to manage 
me as he would a little child, and then pun- 
ish me, as he did last night, if I don’t do just 
as he says. I don’t think it fair! And I 
don’t know as it would be of any avail, should 
I follow your advice. Some men will be ug- 
ly, do what you will! And why should you 
understand managing the men better than I 
do! You are two or three years younger !’ 

‘IT never studied how to manage them,’ 
said Mrs, Westbury ; * but I have thought a 
good deal on the best way of securing domes- 
tic happiness ; and reason, observation, and 
the word of God teach me, that would the 
wife be happy and beloved, she must * be in 
subjection to her own husband.” He may 
not always be reasonable, but she cannot 
“usurp authority” without at once warring 
against Heaven, and her own peace and re- 
spectability. Think of it, my dear Mrs, Cun- 
ningham, ruminate upon it, and in your deci- 
sion be careful not to let will influence you 
to sacrifice a greater good fora less, It is 
not degrading for a wife to submit to her 
husband. On the contrary, she never ap- 
pears more lovely than when cheerfully and 
gracefully yielding up her own wishes, that 
she may comply with his. Women were not 





made to rule; an@ in my view, the wife who 
attempts to govern, and the husband who 
submits to be governed, are equally con- 
| temptible.’ 
| ‘What an admirable wife you would be 
for a tyrant!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cunninghatn. 
|« I never heard the doctrine of passive obe- 
idience more strenuously inculcated. In- 
ideed, you would meke a tyrant of any man !’ 
‘If any thing would disarm the tyrant,’ 
said Mrs, Westbury, ‘1 think this passive 
obedience would do it, if, at the same time, 
it were a cheerful obedience. But, happily, 
you have no tyrant to disarm. Your hus- 
band, I am satisfied, would be easily pleased, 
‘Try, my friend, for a little while, to yield to 





. | ° ‘7 . 
that you cure more about pleasing him wn, Wwe and see if you do not meet a rich 
| 


reward,’ 

‘Well, I will think of it, said Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, * and perhaps shall do as you ad- 
vise; for really 1 am very wretched now. 
Q, dear, I do wish the men were not so ob- 
stinate! so overbearing! so selfish!’ 

For some time things went on very calmly 
with Julia, Though there was nothing tender, 
or even affectionate in the manner of her 





| husband, there was a gradual alteration, suffi- 


happiness, i cient to keep hope alive, and stimulate her to 
‘ But I can’t see,’ said Mrs Cunningham, ‘exertion. He spent more and more of his 
‘why my happine is not of as much conse-|| leisure time at home, and was at least be- 
ucnee as my husband’ I can't see why | coming reconciled to her society. Julia’s 
all sacrifice should be on my side!’ system of visiting had been partially adopted, 


bury, * that the sacrifices you make are made 


tu sceure your happiness and not to destroy it?" 


| 
° 1] 

: P . i| 

‘Do you hot p reeive, 8s uid Mr :, West- 





and Mr. Westbury enjoyed it highly. Mr. 
and Murs. Eveleth, and a few other friends of 


congenial minds, had been invited to drop in 
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occasionally without ceremony ; the invita- 
tion had been complied with, and Mr. West- 
bury and Julia had returned a few visits of, 
this kind. Thus many evenings had been 
profitably spent. Another great comfort to 
Julia was, that her husband had cheerfully 
permitted her to decline several invitations to_ 


mained at home with her himself, and even 
when he had thought best, on his own part, 
to accept the invitation, he had been absent 
but a short time, and had then returned to 
puss the remainder of the evening with his wife. 

But after a while, this faint gleam of sun- 
A cloud of care 
seemed settling on Mr. Westbury’s brow, 


shine began to fade away. 


‘ He does not ask me to write,’ thought 
Julia, with a sigh. ‘He is quite indifferent 
‘how she fares whom he calls his wife !’ 

| The following morning witnessed the de- 
_parture of Mr. Westbury, and Julia was lefi 
‘to painful conjecture as to the cause of his 
‘dejection—Thbree weeks passed away, in 
‘each of which she received a letter from him, 
comporting exactly with his manner toward 
her—friendly and respectful, but neither 
tender nor confiding. 

At the close of that period, Julia was one 
‘day alarmed by the unceremonious entrance 
‘ofa sheriff's officer. He was the bearer of a 
writ of attachment, with orders to seize all 
‘the furniture. 





he past less and less of his time at home, till 


‘ At whose suit do you come ?’ Julia asked 


at length Julia scarcely saw him, except at the officer. 


meal times. ‘ What is the matter ?’ thought, 


: a: : » | 
Julia, * Am I the cause? is’ Miss Eldon ?| 
or is it some perplexity in his affairs ? 
longed to inquire. If she had displeased 


She | 


| 


him, she wished to correct whatever had giv- | 
en displeasure. If his sadness was in any. 
way connected with Miss Eldon, of course, 
she could not in any way interfere ; but if it 
originated in any cause foreign to either, she) 
ardently desired to offer her sympathy, and. 


share bis sorrows. Day after day passed, | 


Julia’s feelings were wrought up to omen.) 


! 
| 
| 
| 


without producing any favorable change, and 


She resolved, at all hazards, to inquire into 
the cause of his depression. 

He came in Jate one evening, and taking a) 
seat near the table beside which Julia was | 
Half 
an hour passed without a word being uttered, | 
* Now is my time,’ thought Julia. * Yet how, 
can I do it?—What canI say? A favored | 
wife would seat herself on his knee, exitwine 


sitting, leaned his head on his hand, 





: } 
very heart—but I, alas should only disgust} 


his neck with her arms, and penetrate his 


by such freedom!’ She drew a sigh, and | 
summoning all her courage, said, in a timid 
voice— 


‘I fear I have unwittingly offended you.’ 


| . . 
‘twenty minutes that gentleman arrived. 


| © At Mr. Eldon’s, madam. He holds a 
‘note of some thousands against Mr. Westbu- 
ry, and thinks no time is to be lost in making 
‘it secure. You have jewels of yalue, madam, 
‘which I was ordered to include in the attach- 


ment.’ 

* Will you allow me a few minutes for re- 
flection ?’ said Julia, whose faculties seemed 
‘benumbed by the suddenness of the blow, 
| * Certainly, madam, certainly—any accom- 
modation in my power I shall be happy to 
grant.” 
| * What can I do? what ought Ito do? 
thought Julia. * Oh, that Mr. Westbury were 
athome! Mr. Eveleth—yes—I will send for 
him; He canadvise me, if the officer will only 


wait.’ 
} 


an hour, sir,’ asked Julia, ‘that I may send for 
a friend to advise and assist me ?’ 

, * Why my time is very precious, madam, 
and my orders to attend were peremptory ; 
nevertheless, half an hour will make no great 
difference ; so to oblige you, I will wait.’ 

| The pale and trembling Julia instantly de- 
spatched a servant for Mr. Eveleth, and in 


He 


was instantly made acquainted with the busi- 


Mr. Westbury looked up in some surprise, Hess in hand, and without hesitation receipt- 


and assured her * she had not.’ 

* You have absented yourself from home 
so much of late,’ said Julia, * that I feared 
your own fireside was becoming less agreea- 
ble to you than ever.’ 

‘ Business of importance,’ said Mr. West- 
bury, * has of late demanded all my time, and 
to-morrow T must start for New-York,’ 

* For New-York!’ said Julia. 
sent how long ?’ 

‘That,’ said Mr. Westbury, ‘ must depend 
on circumstances. I may be absent some 
time.’ 

‘May I not hope to hear from you occa- 
sionally ?’ Julia assumed courage to ask. 
Yes—I1 will certainly write from time to 


tune,’ “ 


‘Ty be ab-! 


| ed for the furniture, and dismissed the officer. 


Julia felt relieved of an enormous burden, 
when the officer left the house—though in 
her trepidation she scarcely comprehended 
(how he was induced to go, and leave every 


| thing as it was. As soonas she was sufli- 
ciently composed and collected to take up a 
| peu, she wrote to her husband, giving an ac- 
‘count of all that had transpired. Her letter 
despatched, she had nothing to do but wait in 

torturing suspense, till she could either see 

or hear from him. On the third evening, as 
she was sitting with her eyes resting on the 
carpet, alternately thinking of her husband, 
and her own embarrassing situation, and at 
times raising her heart to heaven for strength 


i 


and direction—as she was thus sitting, in 


* Willyou suspend your operations for half 


deep and melancholy using, Mr. Westbury 
entered the apartment. Quick as thought 
she sprang towards him, exclaiming— 

* Oh, my dear husband, how glad Tam that 
you are come! But what is the matter ?’ 
she cried, as he sank into a chair—* you are 
very ill ? 

‘I find that I am,’ said Mr. Westbury. 
‘ My strength has just sufficed to fetch me 
home.’ 

Julia took his hand, and found it was 
burning with fever, and instantly despatched 
a servant for a physician, while she assisted 
her husband to his chamber. The medical 
gentleman soon arrived, and pronounced Mr. 
Westbury in a confirmed fever. For twenty 
days, Julia was in the agony of suspense. 
With intense anxiety she watched every 
symptom, and administered every medicine 
with her own hand, Jest some mistake should 
be made. It was in vain that the physician 
entreated her to take more care of herself; 
she could do nothing, but that which related 
to her husband. When nature was com- 
pletely exhausted, she would take an hour's 
troubled repose, and then be again at her 
post. On every account, the though of 
death’ was terrible. ‘To be lost to me,’ 
thought she, ‘is unutterably dreadful; but, 
oh, it is a trifle compared to his being lost to 
himself! He is not fit for heaven. He has 
never sought the intercession of the great 
Advocate, through whom alone we can enter 
on eternal life” How fervently did she pray 
that his life might be prolonged! that he 
might come forth from his affliction like * gold 
seven times refined !” 

Mr. Westbury was exceedingly reduced, 
but there had been no symptom of delirium, 
though weakness and pain compelled him to 
remain almost constantly silent. Occasion- 
ally, however, he expressed his gratitude to 
Julia for her unremitted attentions ; he beg- 
ged her, for his sake, to take all possible 
care of her own health, for if her strength 
should fail, such another nurse—so tender, 
so vigilant, could not be found, Julia en- 
treated him to take no thought for her, as 
she doubted not that her Heavenly Father 
would give her strength for the discharge of 
every duty. 
ing a few words of commendation, she pant- 


Sometimes, when he was utter- 


ed to say,.* Aimez moi, au lieu de me Iquer,’ 
but with a sigh she would bury the thought at 
the bottom of her heart, and proceed to the 
Oftentimes she 
would kneel for an hour together, at his 


discharge of her duties, 


bedside, when he appeared to be sleéping, 
with his hand clasped in hers, dividing her 





tine between counting his fluttering pulse, 
land raising her heart to heaven in his behalf. 


But Julia’s constitution was unequal to 
|to the task she had undertaken. Protracted 





fatigue and anxiety did their work, and on 





> _ 
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the day that her husband was pronounced 
convalescent, she was conveyed to a bed of 
sickness. Unlike Mr. Westbury, she was in 
u constant state of delirium, induced by men- 
tal anxiety and unremitting watching. Most 
touchingly would she beg to go to her hus- 
band, as he was dying for want of her care. 
It was iv vain that she was told he was bet- 
ter—was rapidly recovering, the impression 
was gone in an instant, and her mind revert- 
ed to his danger. Her physician was anx- 
ious that Mr. Westbury should visit her, 
hoping that the sight of him might change 
the current of her thoughts, and remove that 
anxiety that greatly heightened her fever. 
At the end of ten days he was able to be sup- 
ported to her chamber, and advancing to the 
bedside, he said— 

* My dear Julia, I am able to come and see 
you.’ . 


* Thank heaven,’ said Julia, clasping her 
hands—and then raising her eyes, she added, 
* Heavenly Father, I thank thee! But how 
sick you look,’ she continued ; * O, pray go 
to bed, and I will come and nurse you, I 
shall very soon be rested, and they will let 
mg come.’ 

* I will set by, and watch and nurse you 
now, Julia,’ said Mr. Westbury, ‘ so try to 
go to sleep it will do you good,’ 

* You call me Julia,’ said she smiling ; ‘O, 
how sweetly that sounded! But I will mind 
you, and try to sleep, for my head feels 








strangely.’ 

She closed her eyes, and Mr. Westbury 
sat at the head of the bed, watching her with 
intense interest. Presently her lips moved, 
and he leaned forward to hear what she was 
saying. 








* Q, should he die,’ she murmured in the Hl 
softest tonc—‘ O, should he die without ever) 
loving me !—die without knowing how much— 
how fondly Lloved him! And O,’ she added, 
in a whisper while an expression of deep sol- 
emnity settled on her features—‘ O, should 
he die without ever loving the blessed Sa- 
viour !—that would be the most. dreadful of | 
all!’ 

Presently a noise in the street disturbed 
her, and she opened her eyes. She did not 
see her husband, as she had turned her face 
a little on the other side, and calling the 
nurse, she said— 

‘Do beg them to make less noise; they 
will kill my dear husband ; I know just how 
it makes his poor head feel,’ and she clasped 
her own with her hands. 

Mr. Westbury’s feelings were much mov- 





ed, and his debility was such he could with 


‘ O, do,’ she said, * and always call me 
Julia, will you ?—it sounds so kindly 

Scenes similar to this were constantly re- 
curring for the next ten days. Mr, Westbury 
continued to gain strength, though his recov- 
ery was somewhat retarded by his visits to 
Julia’s chamber, while she was gradually | 
sinking under the violence of her disease. 
The hopes, however, which her physician gave 
of her recovery, were not delusive. Within 
three weeks of the time of her seizure, a 
crisis took place, and the next day she was 
pronounced out of danger. 

Soon after this, Mr. Westbury was able to 
attend a little to business, but all the time he 
was in the house, was spent in Julia’s cham- 
ber. One day, after she had so far recover- 
ed her strength, as to be able to sit up for 
an hour or two at a time, he chanced to be 
left alone with her. 

* My dear Julia,’ said he as he took her 
emaciated hand, and folded it between his 
own, * I can never express my gratitude for | 








your kind attentions to an unworthy ~hus- 
band; nor my thankfulness to heaven that 
your precious life did not fall a sacrifice to. 
your efforts to save mine. Thope to prove! 
by my future conduct, that I have learned to. 
appreciate your value,’ 


*‘ He spoke in the softest tones of love, | 
while his eyes were humid with tears,’ 

* Do you then love me?’ said Julia, 

‘Love you! yes most tenderly, with my | 
whole heart,’ said Westbury ; * more than any | 
thing; more than every thing else on earth !”| 

Julia leaned her head on his shoulder and | 
burst into tears, 

















‘Why do you weep, Julia?’ said Westbury. | 
*O, | am so happy!’ said Julia. * There), 
wants but one thing to make my cup of bles- | 
sedness quite full.’ 
* And what is that, dearest ?’ | 

‘ That you should give your first, your best || 
affections where alone they are deserved, | 
to your Creator,’ 

* I trust my dear wife,’ said Mr. Westbu- 
ry, with deep feeling, ‘ I trust that your pre-| 
cious intercessions for me at the throne of 
mercy, have been answered. My bed of 
sickness was a bed of reflection, of retro- 
spection, of remorse, and I hope, of true) 
penitence, I feel as if in a new world ; * old’ 


things have passed away, and all things have 








become new.” ’ | 

Julia clasped her hands together, leaned || 
her face upon them, and for a long time re-| 
mained perfectly silent. At length she rais- 
ed her head, and said, 


I] 


‘ Your fortune, I suppose, is gone; but 


difficulty restrain them. He found he must | what of that? It was a trifle—a toy—com- 
return to his own chamber, and taking his |pared with the blessings now bestowed. A 


wife’s hand he said— 
* I hope to be able to come and see you 
now, every day, my dear Julia.’ 








tl 


cottage—any place will be a paradise to me, 
possessing the heart of my husband, and he 
a believer !’ 


* My dear Julia,’ said Westbury, * my for- 
tune is unimpaired, I was in danger of sus- 
taining great loss through the embarrassments 
of my banker in New York, but all is now 
happily adjusted. The difficulty here, was 
the result of malice. Eldon was embittered 
against me, I doubt not, through the influence 
of his sister, of whom it is unnecessary to 
spevk to you. He heard of my difficulties, 
and knowing that he should be perfectly safe, 
purchased that note against me that he might 
avenge her, by increasing my embarrass- 
ments. Ihave been recently informed that 
the unhappy girl looked on you pearls with 
peculiar malignity. Her feelings were too 
bitter and too strong for concealment, Poor 
girl; I fear that she and her brother are kin- 
dred in heart, as well as blood. I now look 
with something like terror, at the gulf into 
which I wished to plunge myself, and from 
which my dear father alone saved me. Tca® 
never be sufficiently thankful, for being turn- 
ed, almost by force, from my rash and head- 
strong course; and for having a wife bestowed 
on me, rich in every mental and moral excel- 
lence, who loves me for myself, undeserving 
as I am, and not for my wealth,’ 

It was now June; and as soon as Julia’s 
strength was equal to the fatigue, Mr. West- 


bury took her into the country for change of 


air.—They were absent from the city for 
some mouths, and made in the course of the 
summer, several delightful excursions in va- 
rious parts of the country. <A few days after 
their return to their house in town, Julia 
asked Mr, Westbury ‘if he had seen or 


\ heard any thing of the Cunninghams,’ 


‘ [have seen neither of them,’ said Mr.West- 
bury, but hear sad accounts of both. Mrs. 
Cunningham is now with a party at Nahant. 
She has been extremely gay, perhaps I might 
say dissipated, during the winter season, and 
her reputation is in some danger. Cunning- 
ham has become an inveterate gamester, and 
I am told that his face shows but too plainly, 
that temperance is not among his virtues,’ 

* Poor creatures,’ said Julia, * how I pity 
them for their folly, their madness !’ 

*T pity him most sincerely,’ said Mr. West- 
bury,‘ for being united to a woman who selfishly 
preferred her own pleasure to her husband's 
happiness. Her I have not yet learned to pity. 
Had she taken your advice, Julia—for most 
touchingly did T hear you warn her!—she 
might have been happy, and her husband 
respectable. Now they are both lost! O, that, 


‘every women would learn. where her true 
strength; her happiness lies! O, that she 


would learn, that to yield is to conquer! to 
submit is to subdue! None but the utterly 
ignoble and abandoned, could long resist the 


venial influence ofa cheerful, meek, patient, 


iselfdenying wife; nay, instances are not 
wanting, in which the most profligate have 
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been reclaimed through the instrumentality of 
a consistently amiable and virtuous women! 
If the whole sex, my dear Julia, would imbibe 
your spirit, and follow your example, the effect 
would soon be manifest. Men would be very 
different creatures from what they are, and 
few wives would have occasion to complain of 
unkind and obstinate husbands. A vast deal 
is said of the influence of women gn society, 
and they, themselves, exult in their power; 
but how seldom, comparatively, do they use it 
to benefit themselves, or the world!—Let it 
be a woman’s first desire to make her husband, 
good, and happy, and respectable; and sel- 
dom will she fall short of her object, and at 
the same time of securing her own felicity.’ 


- 








| having observed Jonathan’s unfortunate luck, 


the old man’s ear, and speaking in a deafening 
voice) ‘ I’ve got forty-five hundred pounds of 
money !’ 

Old Man.—(Stepping back as if greatly 
‘alarmed, aud exclaimed in a voice of surprise, ) 
* you have got 500 pounds of honey! What 
‘inthe mischief can you do with so much 
honey, Jonathan ? why its more than all this 
neighborhood have use for.’ 

Jonathan.—(Not yet the victim of despair, 
and putting his mouth to the old mau’s ear 
bawled out) * ve got gold.’ 

Old Man.—* So have I Jonathan, and its 
‘the worst cold I ever had in my life.” So 
saying the old man sneezed, * wash up.’ 

By this time the old lady came up, and 


she put her mouth to the old man’s ear, and 
| . 
screamed like a wounded Yaho: 








ard of Hearing, A Love Story. 

A youne Jonathan once courted the daugh- 
ter of an old man that lived * down east,’ who 
professed to be deficient in hearing—but for- 
sooth, who was more captious than limited in 
hearing, as the sequel will show. 

It was on a stormy night in the ides of 
March, if I mistake not, when lightning met 
lightning, and loud peals of thunder answered 
thunder, that Jonathan sat by the old man’s 
fireside discussing with the old lady (his in- 
tended mother-in-law) on the expediency of 
asking the old man’s permission to marry 
Sal. Jonathan resolved to * pop it’ to the 
old man the wext day, * but’ said he, ‘as I 
think of the task my heart shrinks; and re- 
solution weakens—he’s so ding'd hard to hear 
abody. In the mean time, the old man who 
was hypocritical, so far as hearing was con- 
cerned, feigned total indifference to the con- 
versation between his wife and Jonathan, but 
contrary to the anticipation of both, he dis- 
tinctly heard every word that passed, To be 
brief, night passed, and by the dawn of another 
day, the old man was to be found in his barn 
lot feeding pigs. Jonathan also rose from 
bed early in the morning spied the old man 
feeding bis pigs and resolved to ask him for 
Sal. 

Searce had a minute elapsed after Jonathan 
made his last resolution ere he bid the old 
man * good morning.” Now Jonathan's heart 
beat! now he scratched his head and ever and 
anon gave birth toa pensive yawn. Jonathan 
declared that he’d as leave take 39 stripes 
as to ask the old man, * but,’ said he, aloud 
to himself, * however, here goes it, a faint 
heart never won a fair gal,’ and addressed the 
old man thus; 


‘Tsay old man [ want to marry your 


daughter 2’ 


Old Man.— You want to borrow my halter.|| courage, which, in common parlance, means|| 
i} 


I would loan it to you Jouathan, but my son!) nething more than a hasty hand to avence | 


has taken it and gone off to the mill.’ 


Jonathan. —(Putting his mouth close to 


eS Dadda, I say dadda, you don’t understand 
him, he wants to marry our daughter,’ 
| Old Man.—* I told him my colt halter was 


| 

! gone.” 
| Old Lady.—* Why daddy you can’t under- 
|) stand, he’s got gold! he’s rich? 

| Old Man.— He's got a cold and the itch 


leh! what's the devil doing here with the itch? 
| ‘ ‘ 

jeh! So saying the old man aimed a blow at 
Jonathan's head, with his walking staff but 


happily for Jonathan he dodged it. Nor did 
the rage of the old hero stop at this, but with | 


| 
| 


}an angry countenance he made after Jonathan, 


| 
| 
} 


||who took to his heels, nor did Jonathan's 





luck stop here, he had got out of the barn} 


|yard, not far from the old man, who run him| 
1} e 

a close race, ere Jonathan stubbed his toe, 
land fell to the ground, and before the old 


{ 
| 
‘;man could * take up’ he stumbled over Jona-| 
| . . 

\lthan, and fell sprawling in a mud hole.—| 


Jonathan disappeared with the speed of a 
| 





John Gilpin, aud poor Sal died a yun—never 
|| got a husband. 
| Revenge. 


| Jupeine from the customs and sentiments 
| 





When you hear them speak of their honor, 
they do not mean their honesty or their 
faithfulness in the discharge of their moral du- 
ties. One whose honor would be wounded 
by pocketing the lie direct is sensible of no 
stain when he defrauds his tailor or seduces 
an innocent maiden. So that Revenge, in a 
christian nation, would appear to be the 
vrincipal duty of man, which should be most 
religiously observed. The doctrine of forgive- 
ness, altho’ dwelt upon in the pulpit, is ous- 
ted from fashionable society, and stamped as 
the weakness of a mean and dastard spirit. 





Sudicial Pun. 

Ir appears from history, that the late lord 
Norbury was not the only judge who iadulged 
in a joke upon the bench. Lord Chancellor 
Hatton had been sitting for several days 
hearing a case which turned altogether upon 
the extent of certain property, and the cor- 
rectness of the boundaries thereof, The 
counsel on one part said, ‘ my Lord I assure 
you we lie on this side.’ 

‘And we, my lord,’ said the opposing 
counsel, * most unquestionably lie on this 
side” The chancellor, rising, said, * if you 
lie on both sides, which of you am I to 
believe ?’ 

A hot Berth —The Baltimore Sun has this 
advertisement: ‘ wanted, three steady men 
to carry the sun,’ 





Letters Containing Remittances, 
Recvived at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

M M. V. Ver Bank, N. Y. $1,00; 8. V. Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 81,00; C. 8. W. Catskill, N. Y. $5,00; BE. W.8. 
Sullivan, N. Y. $2,00; 8. B. T. Cannonsburg, Pa. $3,00; 
E. BE. New York, $1,00; L. B. B. Arlington, Vt. $1,00; 
M DD. East Corinth, $1,00; C. B. Jay, N. V¥. $3,25; 
8. B. Gaines, N. ¥.$1,00; W.B. Fast Clarendon, Vt. 81,00; 
W. A.'T. Big Flats, N.Y $1,00; A. W. Spencer, N.Y, 
$1,00; F. W. Middlebury, N. Y. 31,00; D. D. Little Falls, 
N. ¥. 1,00; M. Bb. Fort Hamilton, N. Y. S10; P.M. 
Mandana, N. Y. $5.00; P. M. Worcester, N.Y. $6,00; 
FE. &. Albany, N. Y. $1,00; N. B. Marathon, N. Y. $1,00; 
Cc. M. Waterloo, N. Y. $2,00. 
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MARRIED, 


| 





ofa great portion of mankind, one would al- 
1} . 

|most suppose that revenge was a virtue. It 
\. . . — 
‘is considered by * men of honor,’ disgraceful 
to put up with an insult. Even if pistols or 
small swords are not used, there must still) 


be some way in which an offence ‘s punished, | 


i 


The aggressor must be made to suffer in| 
some shape. Is it not rather remarkable that 
among men who would deem ita high insult, 





‘to be told that they were not christians, the! 
' ¢ | 
practice of forgiveness is regarded as dis-| 
} . ° . . 
} graceful, and ruinous to the honor of man? 





If your neighbor spit in your face you will 
| 


ij hardly secure your character if you do not, 


i] ; , Fae 
ii break his head. Young mewn boast of their 


} . ° ° 
trifling injures which they cither receive or | 
: ; 


| imagine that they reeeive from their fellows. 


In this city, on Thursday evening the 2st inst. by the 
tev. Mr. Waterbury, Mr. John B. Jenkins to Miss Emily 
|} Anu Lovejoy. 
| At Kinderhook, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Meek 
er, Doct. A. P. Cook, of Chatham, to Miss Phebe H. Ship 

man, of the former place, 
|} At Canaan, on the 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. John Strickland, of Lee, Mass. to Miss Abigail Warn 
er, of the former place. 

At Pine Plains, Dutchess co. on the 14th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Saver, Mr. Henry Parker to Miss Jeanette Hol 
ey, all of that village. 

At New Lebanon, N. Y. on the 13th inst. by the Rev. 
Silas Churchill, Doct. William 8. Pelton, of Ithaca, to Miss 
| Mary B. Tilden, daughter of Elam Tilden, Esq. of the 
former place. 





DIED, . 

Tn this city, on the 14th inst. Caroline, daughter of An- 
drew and Elizabeth Bouren, in her 4th year. 

On the I4th inst. arfinfant daughter of Ferdinand and 
Mary Elizabeth Littie. 

On the 15th inst. an infant daughter of Bradford DB. 
Drown 

On the 2ist inst. an infant son of Lyman and Betsey 
Bradley. 
| On the 20th inst. Aun Maria, infant daughter of Joel and 
} Hannah Miller, 
Ou the 2ist inst. Charles W. son of John and Anua M 
| Westfield, aged I year and 5 months. 
| On the 23d inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson. in ber 74 vea 
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ORLEINAL POBeRY, | 











For the Rural enteteny. 
Stanzas. 
Cease,cease your sad murmurs—oh! would ye recall 
The loved form that hath perished ? 
Would ye fetter again, for earth’s funereal pall, 
The loved one ye so fondiy have cherished ? 


What though our sad hearts cease responsive to thrill 
To his voice of affection which bound us, 

Oh say! shall we mourn that his own is thus still, 
And free from the cares that surround us ? 


Shall we mourn that his sorrows have melted away 
With the vain ties of earth that are riven ? 

Sha]! we weep at the close of his life’s stormy day 
When the bliss of immortal is given?  C. D. 





For the Rural Repository. 
Black Hawk. 
He's gone, the warrior bold is gone, 
Far, far, beneath the lowa’s stream, 
His noble body lies alone, > 
Where mermaids sleep 
In waters deep, 
Where corals shed their lustrous gleam. 


He’s gone ! O’er him the curlew flies, 
Nor thinks, as high aloft he soars, 
That chief so brave below him lies ; 
But spreads his wings, 
And gaily sings, 
Above the waters’ heavy roar. 
He’s gone! His corse beneath the flood, 
Lies now reposing in the surge, 
The snow white foam’s his winding shroud, — 
The watery band 
With music grand 
In concord sing his funeral dirge. 
Harp or tHe Wesr. 
Niles, September, 6, 1837. 





. For the Rural Repository. 
Contentment. 


How blest is the man in whose breast 
The flower of contentment doth bloom ; 
Whose mind ne’er with cares is oppressed, 
Or darkened by sorrow’s fell gloom : 
Whose current of life smoothly glides 
In the channel of innocent joy, 
Where ne’er disappointment resides, 
The calm‘of the soul to annoy. 





Remote from the bustle of life, 
Retired in some rural retreat, 

Where the Dryads of pleasure are rife, 
And hold in each bosom a seat ; 

In his humble and hermit-like cell, 
The abode of retirement and ease, 
In the sunshine of bliss he doth dwell, 
And sips the sweet nectar of peace. 
He courts not the goddess of wealth, 

Nor bows at ambition’s dread fane— 
Content with the blessings of health, 

He longs not for honor or fame. 
Sweet harmony smiles in his cot, 

And quietude dwells in his mind: 
While happy he is with his lo 

To the will of his Maker resiened. 





Runa bagp. 


The Sleeping Infant. 
BY THOMAS GROSSLY. 


How calm thy sleep, my little one! 
Gift of a hand divine! 

Care has no wreath to place upon 
That lily brow of thine : 


Yet on thy cheek are tears of grief, 
Like pearl-drops on a flower ; 
Frail emblems of thy sorrow brief 

At evening’s lonely hour. 


Yet thou wilt wake to boundlegs glee 
When dewy morn appears, 

Nor e’er remembered more will be 
Thy bitter evening tears. 


But what are these thy hopes which share ?— 
Thy feeble hands which fill 7— 

Thow’rt grasping with a miser’s care 
The little playthings still : 


Come yield to me the useless toy, 
Till morn’s young beams shall peep ;— 

Nay, struggle not !—can’st thou enjoy 
These trifles in thy sleep ? 

Tis thus with man, whom old age brings 
To life’s declining vale, 

He weeps at Time’s stern call, and clings 
To trifles just as frail. 





From the Phoenix. 
The Flower Gift. 


’T was not the rose’s blushing stem, 
That gay and gaudy flower; 

’T was not the myrtle’s snowy gem, 
From summer’s sunny bower; 

’T was not the loved acacia’s light; 
The lily’s fragrant cup, 

Nor the proud Iris, blushing bright, 
To drink the sunbeams up. 


’'Twas not love’s own mysterious flower, 
With magic sweetness wrought, 

But the pale gem of spring time hour 
Was all the gifts she brought, 

Plucked from the sunny bed of spring, 
Amid the forest wild, 

An offering meet for joy to bring 
To nature’s loving child. 


M. E. J. 





The Farmer’s Song. 
Sweet is the bread that toil hath won, 
And sweet the sleep it lirings, 
And sweetly when the day. is done 
My cheerful helpmate sings; 
How proudly round my hearth I see 
My sturdy sons draw near, 
And O how kindly smiles on me 
Each one that’s gathered here. 


A thousand songsters welcome me 
Forth to my daily toil, 

And flowers of many a form and hue 
Upspringing from the seil; 

Fair spring with promise beckons me 
To sow the needful grain, 

And glorious autumn, thankful, shows 
Its harvest mantled plain. 


The student in his narrow cell, 
Reads by his midnight lamp ; 

I read in nature’s open book, 
Truths of nnmortal Stamp; 

While monarchs tremble on their throne: 
And quake the city lord 

a 


I firmly tand upon the Gurth 


\ basis deep and broad 


ED 


Sweet is the bread that toil hath won, 
And sweet the sleep it brings, 

And sweetly, when the day is done, 
My cheerful helpmate sings; 

How proudly round the hearth I see 
My sturdy sons draw near, 

And O how kindly smiles ongne 
Each one that’s gathered here. 





The Marriage Festival. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
‘ Festivitigs are fit for what is happily concluded; at 





the commencement they but waste the force and zeal 


| Which should inspire us. Of all festivities, the marriage 


| festival scems the most unsuitable; calmness, humility and 
‘silent hope, befit no ceremony more than this.’—Geethe. 
‘Lavy thy merry marriage bellsare ringing, 

“And all around thee speaks of festal mirth, 

'The loss of one so ‘good and fair is bringing 
Methinks strange gladness for her father’s hearth ; 
| Yet thou amid the throng art pensive sitting, 

| And well I know these revels cloud thy bliss, 

And that thou deemest such triumph unbefitting 

A solemn and important rite like this. 

These flowery wreathes, these sounds of exultation, 
Some victor’s glorious deeds might celebrate, 

But thou canst claim no proud congratulation, 
Untried, uncertain, is thy future fate ; 

Nor would true friends a brilliant spell cast o’er thee 
Giving to girlhood’s dreams delusive seope, 
Butrather bid thee view the scene before thee, 

With calm humility and silent hope. 

Thine is a path by snares and toils attended, 

Yet lady, in thy prudence I confide, 

Thou art not by mere mortal aid befriended, 

Prayer is thy stay, and Providence thy guide; 
And should thy coming years with ills be laden, 
Thou safely may’st abide the storms of life, 

If the meek virtues of the Christian maiden, 

Shine forth as brightly in the Christian wife. 
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Executed with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the 
otlice of the Rurat Rerosirory, No. 135, Cor. of Warren 
land Third Streets, such as 
Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Checks, Handbills 


of every description, on the best of type, and on as reason 
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STODDARD, 


cee "Bookseller & Stationer, 
Nv. 135, Cor. of Warren and Third Sts. Hudson, 
Has constantly for sale, at his Bookstore, a general assort 





ment of School Books now in use, which will be sold on 
| the lowest terms; also, a great variety of Miscellaneous 
| Books, Bibles of all sizes, Blank Books, W riting, Letter and 
'| Wrapping Paper, Lawye rs and Justices’ Blanks, Writing 
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xy Cash paid for Clean Cotton and Linen Rags. 
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